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blind windows of Gordon's ruined palace at Khar-
toum and the Sirdar called for " Three cheers for the
Queen 1 " and then the minute-guns boomed slowly
from the gunboats, as four bare-headed Army chap-
lains ranged themselves between the Sirdar and the
place that Gordon died and, after prayer, the pipes
of a Sudanese battalion wailed out '* Abide with
me." Then his commanders stepped forward to
shake hands with Kitchener in turn. He had been
fourteen years on the road to Khartoum; and that
morning he was not dry-eyed. But the historian,
repelled perhaps by this magnificently obvious
denouement, did not attend the ceremony; and
though his first edition noticed it, subsequent revision
removed all echoes of the guns, the cheers, and
Gordon's hymn. For he preferred to find the
culmination of the long tragedy in the silent circle of
dead Emirs on their sheepskins in Kordofan a few
months later. His chivalry was deeply shocked by
the desecration of the Mahdi's tomb and the Sirdar's
unceremonious treatment of Mohammed Ahmed's
head, the head that in life had spread black misery
across almost a million square miles of Africa and,
venerated after death, was the unholy symbol of all
that England had gone into the Sudan to end. He
even found time to make a speech about it after his
return to England, which commanded the approval
of those enlightened persons whose undoubted loyalty
to their own country is often complicated by a
perverse affection for its enemies; and Winston
Churchill (whose views upon false prophets may have
grown sterner since) listened in the House of Commons
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